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Reconstructing  Thoreau's  World 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  and  Robert  N.  Hudspeth 

Among  Concord's  well-known  authors,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  local 
landscape  than  any  other.  Thoreau  walked  and  observed 
just  about  every  inch  of  the  town,  natural  and  built.  He  revealed 
in-depth,  layered  knowledge  of  Concord's  rivers  in  his  first  book, 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  ( 1 849).   From  1 845 
to  1847,  during  his  two-year  stay  at  Walden  Pond,  he  plumbed  the 
depths  of  that  body  of  water,  both  metaphorically  and  literally. 
Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods — the  book  that  resulted  from  his 
sojourn  there — appeared  in  1 854.   He  recorded  details  of 
topography,  geology,  forestation,  plant  and  animal  life,  and  human 
habitation  at  length  in  his  journal,  particularly  during  the  1850s. 
From  the  1840s  until  close  to  his  death  in  1862,  he  earned  income 
as  a  land  and  property  surveyor,  accumulating  objective  data  about 
Concord  parcel  by  parcel  and  viewing  these  data  through  the  lens 
of  subjective,  intimate  involvement  with  the  landscape. 

The  rich  collections  of  two  Concord  institutions,  the  William 
Munroe  Special  Collections  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
and  the  Thoreau  Society  (the  latter  housed  at  the  Henley  Library  of 
the  Thoreau  Institute),  provide  a  window  into  Concord  as  Thoreau 
saw  it  and  support  appreciation  of  the  range  of  popular,  scholarly, 
archaeological,  artistic,  and  commercial  attempts  since  the  author's 
death  to  rediscover  it.   In  order  better  to  understand  Thoreau 's 
involvement  with  the  Concord  landscape  and  his  ensuing  legacy, 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  the  Thoreau  Society  will  join 
to  mount  an  exhibition,  "Reconstructing  Thoreau's  World,"  at  the 
Library  from  October  1  to  December  31,  2007.  This  collaborative 
exhibition  is  intended  both  to  celebrate  the  landscape  that  Thoreau 
knew  best  and  to  explore  the  question  of  how  we,  today,  know 
what  it  was  like  in  his  time. 

Thoreau  attained  only  limited  contemporary  recognition. 
After  his  death  in  1862,  those  who  admired  him  worked  to  uncover 
the  facts  of  his  life,  to  identify  the  places  to  which  he  referred  in 
his  writings,  and  to  promote  his  literary  reputation.  His  friend 
Ellery  Channing  wrote  the  first  biography  of  the  author  {Thoreau: 
The  Poet-Naturalist;  1873);  other  biographies  soon  followed.   In 
the  1890s,  Concord  storekeeper  Alfred  Winslow  Hosmer  mined 
the  recollections  of  local  people  who  had  known  Thoreau, 
photographed  Thoreau-related  sites,  and  assembled  an  extensive 
collection  of  source  material  in  his  efforts  to  fan  the  flame  of 


interest  in  the  author.  Hosmer  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  other  early  Thoreauvians,  among  them 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake  (Thoreau's  Worcester  friend),  Samuel 
Arthur  Jones  (a  Michigan  physician),  and  Henry  Stephens  Salt 
(English  biographer  of  Thoreau).  In  seeking  and  sharing 
information  over  a  period  of  years,  these  devotees  generated  a 
body  of  documentation  that  is  still  valuable  for  Thoreau 
scholarship  today.  Through  the  sale  on  Concord's  Mill  Dam  of 
cabinet  card  images  of  Thoreau  country,  Hosmer  became  the  first 
in  a  long  line  of  followers  to  simultaneously  honor  and  market 
Thoreau. 

Thoreau  had  been  a  member  of  the  extended  Emerson  family 
while  Edward  Waldo  Emerson — son  of  the  "sage  of  Concord" — 
was  growing  up.  After  Thoreau's  death,  Edward  Emerson 
remembered  him  affectionately.  While  Fred  Hosmer  corresponded 
with  others  who  shared  his  interest  in  all  matters  Thoreauvian, 
Edward  Emerson  practiced  a  kind  of  proto-oral  history  in 
interviewing  Concord  old-timers  who  recalled  Thoreau  in  various 
capacities — as  a  schoolteacher  at  the  old  Concord  Academy,  a 
pencil  maker,  a  surveyor,  a  participant  in  the  Underground 
Railroad,  and  in  other  roles,  as  well.  The  identification  and 
discussion  of  places  significant  to  Thoreau  naturally  formed  part 
of  this  work,  much  of  which  was  incorporated  into  Emerson's 
Henry  Thoreau  As  Remembered  by  a  Young  Friend  (1917). 

Beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  picking  up 
approximately  where  Fred  Hosmer  left  off  at  his  death  in  1903, 
photographer  and  Boston  resident  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason  avidly 
pursued  obscure  Concord  locations  to  which  Thoreau  had  referred 
by  his  own  names,  many  of  which  places  had  simply  dropped  out 
of  the  local  collective  memory.  Between  1899  and  his  death  in 
1937,  Gleason  made  numerous  field  trips  to  Concord,  retracing 
Thoreau's  footsteps  through  close  reference  to  the  author's  written 
accounts  of  his  saunterings.  Responding  to  Thoreau's  approach  to 
the  world  around  him  as  an  expression  of  a  higher  reality  and  of 
larger  forces  at  work,  Gleason  paid  careful  attention  to  minute 
landscape  details.  In  tracking  down  Thoreau's  haunts,  he  was 
something  of  a  Thoreau  scholar  as  well  as  a  photographer.  He 
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relied  upon  Thoreau's  writings,  and  consulted  the  1852  and  1856 
Walling  maps  of  Concord  and  the  manuscript  Thoreau  surveys  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  He  talked  to  Concord 
residents — Frank  Sanborn.  John  Shepard  Keyes.  and  Edward 
Waldo  Emerson — who  had  known  Thoreau.  Thoreauvians  will 
always  be  indebted  to  Gleason  for  providing  photographs  to 
illustrate  the  twenty-volume  1906  Walden  and  Manuscript 
Editions  of  Thoreau"s  writings  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin),  and 
for  his  research  in  preparing  the  map  of  Thoreau  locales  included 
in  Volume  20  of  these  editions.  Moreover.  Gleason's  work 
subsequently  inspired  later  Thoreau  admirers — among  them  Esther 
How  e  Wheeler  Anderson — to  undertake  their  own  visual 
interpretations  of  Thoreau's  world. 

Thoreau*s  national  reputation  increased  slowly  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  publishing  Odell  Shepard 's 
The  Heart  of  Thoreau's  Journals  (1927).  Houghton  Mifflin  tapped 
into  a  growing  audience  for  the  author's  work.  In  1936.  the  firm 
issued  another  journal  selection  calculated  to  appeal  to  an  even 
broader  market — the  book  Men  of  Concord,  containing  journal 
entries  chosen  by  Francis  Allen  (who  had  edited  the  1906  edition 
of  Thoreau's  journal  with  Bradford  Torrey)  and  illustrated  by  the 
enormously  popular  artist  N.C.  Wyeth.  As  the  brainchild  of  Wyeth 
himself.  Men  of  Concord  held  great  personal  meaning  for  the 
illustrator.  It  evolved  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  between 
1918  and  1936.  Wyeth.  who  grew  up  in  Needham,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  Thoreau.  but  only  after  he  left  Massachusetts  in 
1902  to  study  art  with  Howard  Pyie  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Wyeth  became  one  of  Pyle's  favorite  students.  When  their 
relationship  cooled  in  1906,  the  younger  man — in  search  of  a 
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mentor — increasingly  turned  to  the  insight  he  found  in  Thoreau. 
In  creating  the  series  of  twelve  paintings  for  Men  of  Concord, 
Wyeth  strove  to  learn  what  the  people  and  places  that  Thoreau 
knew  had  actually  looked  like.  In  portraying  Thoreau,  he  reacted 
against  the  prevailing  earlier  view  of  the  author  as  merely  an 
amateur  naturalist.  The  publication  of  Men  of  Concord  brought  a 
humanized  Thoreau  and  a  vibrant,  undoubtedly  idealized,  yet 
reality-based  Thoreauvian  landscape  before  general  readers. 

During  the  1930s.  Thoreau's  writings  made  inroads  into  the 
canon  of  American  literature  studied  in  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  Combined  with  F.  O.  Matthiessen's  serious 
treatment  of  Thoreau  in  American  Renaissance  (1941).  the  work 
of  Raymond  Adams  from  the  1 930s  and  Walter  Harding  from  the 
1940s  sparked  scholarly  exploration  of  Thoreau's  world  as  well  as 
of  his  work — fields  of  study  that  have  subsequently  burgeoned.  In 
1941.  Harding  and  Adams  played  a  key  role  in  establishing  the 
Thoreau  Society,  which  from  its  inception  has  been  devoted  to 
encouraging  Thoreau  research,  disseminating  information  about 
Thoreau's  life  and  writings,  and  bringing  together  Thoreau 
scholars  and  non-academic  devotees  of  the  author.  The  Thoreau 
Society  has  served  as  a  network  of  specialists  and  enthusiasts 
willing  to  share  information  and  ideas  with  one  another.  Such 
cross-pollination  has  borne  fruit  of  many  kinds,  including  greater 
knowledge  of  the  places  about  which  Thoreau  wrote.  The  recent 


Henry  D.  Thoreau.  1X56.  Maxham  daguerreotype.  Courtesy  the  Thoreau  Society 


Footpath  Around  Walden  Pond,  1890s.  Alfred  Winslow  Hosmer.  Courtesy  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library 
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rediscovery  by  the  late  Bradley  P.  Dean  of  the  exact  location  of 
Thoreau's  bean-field — a  product  of  the  transmission  of  local 
information  from  one  Thoreau  Society  member  to  another — 
provides  but  one  example  of  the  benefits  of  person-to-person 
communication  among  those  with  a  common  interest  in  Thoreau. 

In  1945  and  1946  (a  century  after  Thoreau  built  and  moved 
into  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond  and  a  few  years  after  the  Thoreau 
Society  was  founded),  Roland  Wells  Robbins  launched  a  career  by 
pinpointing  the  spot  where  Thoreau's  Walden  cabin  had  stood. 
Robbins  was  a  Lincoln  resident  and  an  early  Thoreau  Society 
member  who  then  made  his  living  through  odd  jobs,  who  took  an 
interest  in  local  history,  and  who  later  became  a  nationally 
recognized  archaeologist  and  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 
Although  a  cairn  to  mark  the  cabin  site  had  been  started  in  1 872, 
questions  persisted  into  the  1940s  about  the  accuracy  of  its 
placement.  Robbins  revisited  what  Thoreau  wrote  in  Walden  and 
in  his  journal,  consulted  the  collections  of  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  (paying  special  attention  to  Thoreau's  1846  survey 
of  Walden  Pond),  examined  photographic  documentation  by 
Herbert  Gleason  of  the  Walden  landscape,  and  conducted  test 
excavations  to  identify  the  site  most  likely  to  reward  his  work. 
His  efforts  culminated  in  the  location  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  resonantly  Thoreauvian  piece  of  ground  in  Concord. 
Robbins  dramatically  described  the  thrill  of  his  quest  in  Discovery 
at  Walden  (1947),  and  later  capitalized  on  his  discovery  by  selling 
replicas  of  the  Walden  cabin. 

Also  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  moved  by  Thoreau's 
observations  of  nature  and  his  intense  sense  of  place,  life-long 
Concordian  Esther  Howe  Wheeler  Anderson  began  to  build  an 
extensive  body  of  interpretative  landscape  photographs  (color 
slides)  inspired  by  Thoreau's  writings,  and  assembled  some  of  her 
images  into  coherent  slide  lectures.  Her  landscape  work  was  also 
influenced  by  N.C.  Wyeth's  Men  of  Concord  paintings. 

Collectively,  such  efforts  to  keep  Thoreau's  Concord 
landscape  in  the  mind's  eye  of  his  readers  reflect  understanding  of 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  author's  life,  world,  and  work  so 
apparent  in  his  journal  entry  for  September  4,  1851,  for  example: 
"I  think  I  could  write  a  poem  to  be  called  'Concord.'  For 
argument  I  should  have  the  River,  the  Woods,  the  Ponds,  the  Hills, 
the  Fields,  the  Swamps  and  Meadows,  the  Streets  and  Buildings, 
and  the  Villagers.  Then  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening,  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Night,  Indian  Summer,  and  the 
Mountains  in  the  Horizon."  The  collections  of  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  and  the  Thoreau  Society  highlight  this  confluence 
and  suggest  the  complementary  power  of  dovetailing 
documentation  across  closely  related  archives. 

The  exhibition  will  feature  Thoreau's  original  surveys, 
manuscripts  in  his  hand,  photographs  and  paintings  of  his  Concord 
world,  and  artifacts  from  his  famous  cabin.  As  part  of  the  exhibit, 
the  Library  will  host  three  public  lectures:  Elizabeth  Hall 
Witherell  on  October  13,  Donald  W.  Linebaugh  on  November  10, 
and  Brian  Donahue  on  December  8. 


Visit  the  Society's  e-commerce  site 
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A  Plea  To  Spare  Deep  Cut  Woods 
In  Walden  Woods 

/.  Walter  Brain 


From  the  fall  of  2006  until  the  early  summer  of  2007,  a 
grassroots  organization  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  "Friends 
of  Thoreau  Country,"  confronted,  to  no  avail,  the  Town  of 
Concord  on  its  plans  to  obliterate  a  historic  tract  in  Walden  Woods 
that  Henry  Thoreau  called  Deep  Cut  Woods,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  athletic  fields.  With  the  organization's  legal  recourse  and 
other  lines  of  action  exhausted,  the  Town  has  proceeded  to 
desecrate  the  forest  tract  that  lies  along  the  western  crest  of 
Brister's  Hill,  part  of  Historic  Walden  Woods.  The  destruction  of 
the  wood  and  the  razing  of  the  hill  amount  to  an  act  of 
environmental  and  cultural  vandalism.  The  "Plea  to  Spare  Deep 
Cut  Woods  in  Walden  Woods,"  reproduced  below,  was  one  of  the 
documents  put  forward  in  defense  of  the  imperiled  tract,  versions 
of  which  were  published  in  the  local  newspapers  in  May  and  June 
of  2007  and  introduced  as  evidence  in  its  legal  defense. 

Despite  the  obliteration  of  the  Walden  tract,  the  "Plea"  sets 
forth  its  historical  significance,  from  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  and  of  the  ignorance  involved  may  be  assessed. 

A  PLEA  TO  SPARE  DEEP  CUT  WOODS  IN  WALDEN 
WOODS 

These  woods! .  .  .  The  axe  can  deprive  me  of  much.  Concord  is  sheared  of  its 
pride.  I  am  certainly  the  less  attached  to  my  native  town  in  consequence.  One,  & 
a  main,  link  is  broken.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  January  24,  1 852. 

Like  Henry  Thoreau  lamenting  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  ago  the  widespread  cutting  down  of  the  woods  at  Walden, 
we  find  ourselves  this  spring,  also  at  Walden,  before  the 
impending  destruction  of  a  forest  tract,  which  amounts,  in 
Thoreau's  train  of  thought,  to  one  more  link  that  ties  us  to  land 
and  legacy  about  to  be  broken.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  the  felling  of  woods  Thoreau  laments — in  woodlots  that 
would  soon  re-sprout  new  forest  growth — and  the  obliteration  of  a 
Walden  tract  part  of  the  Concord-Carlisle  Regional  High  School 
site.  Yes,  obliteration,  for  the  construction  of  soccer  fields  in  that 
tract  would  require  not  only  the  felling  of  the  woods,  but  the 
razing  of  an  entire  hill,  the  westerly  rise  of  Brister's  Hill,  an 
irrecoverable  loss  to  our  natural  and  cultural  patrimony.  The  fate 
of  this  tract  concerns  not  only  the  people  of  Concord,  but  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  nation,  and,  ultimately, 
people  everywhere. 

Thoreau  called  this  imperiled  tract  Deep  Cut  Woods,  or,  at 
times,  Cut  Woods  for  short,  a  place  name  typical  of  the  hundreds 
of  toponyms  that  he  made  up  for  unnamed  topographic  features  in 
the  Concord  region.  He  adopted  this  name  from  the  wooded 
tract's  contiguity  with  the  Fitchburg  Railroad's  Deep  Cut.  "This 
cut,"  in  Thoreau's  own  words,  "is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long — 
&  30  or  40  feet  deep,"1  estimates  that  agree  with  USGS 
topographic  maps.  The  railroad's  Deep  Cut  does  not  lie  due  west 
of  Walden  Pond,  as  several  not-to-scale  or  erroneous  maps  appear 
to  indicate,  but  to  its  north,  distant  over  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
the  pond's  west  end  cove.  The  Deep  Cut's  quarter-mile  runs  equal 


lengths  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Route  2  right-of-way.  and 
Thoreau's  Deep  Cut  Woods  lay  on  a  mostly  upland  woodland  tract 
to  the  east  of  the  cut  that  extended  from  the  railroad  tracks  to 
Laurel  Glen  and  encompassed  today's  forest  tract  part  of  the 
school's  property,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Route  2  right-of-way.    The 
tract  consisted  of  several  woodlots.  among  which  were  Warren's 
Hill  Lot.  Wheeler's  Blackberry  Field  Lot,  and  Wheeler's  Pigeon- 
place.  It  included  Warren's  Crossing,  a  level  passage  across  the 
railroad  bed  immediately  north  of  today's  Route  2  overpass. 
Thoreau's  Thrush  Alley  ran  through  the  western  side  of  the  tract, 
and  his  Deep  Cut  Path  ran  all  across  Deep  Cut  Woods,  from  the 
railroad  to  Laurel  Glen.  The  tract  also  included  Deep  Cut  Woods 
Hollow,  a  large  hollow  to  the  west  of  Laurel  Glen,  part  of  which 
lies  buried  under  the  Route  2  highway. 

References  in  Thoreau's  Journal  and  in  his  manuscript  for 
"The  Dispersion  of  Seeds":  locate  Deep  Cut  Woods  and  its 
historically  relevant  sites  and  paths  within  the  school's  imperiled 
forest  tract.  It  was  in  these  woodlots  and  elsewhere  in  Deep  Cut 
Woods,  including  no  longer  existing  low-lying  woodland  to  the 
north  of  this  tract,  that  Thoreau  made  systematic  and  detailed 
observations  that  led  to  the  development  of  his  theories  on  the 
succession  of  forest  trees  as  well  as  on  the  dispersion  of  seeds. 
Moreover,  the  tract  not  only  has  significance  in  terms  of 
environmental  history  and  as  part  of  historic  Walden  Woods,  but  in 
its  intrinsic  environmental  worth  as  a  mature  forest  tract  of  great 
beauty,  botanical  diversity,  and  thriving  wildlife.  The  imperiled 
tract  has  been  in  continuous  forest  use  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  as  woodlots  early  on,  and  as  official  and  unofficial  town 
forest  more  recently.  It  has  never  been  used  as  a  dump  or  landfill 
site,  as  obliquely  claimed  by  misinformed  sources. 

It  proves  exciting  for  lovers  of  science,  of  nature,  or  of  local 
topography,  to  accompany  Thoreau  in  his  forays  as  he  observes 
detail  and  illuminates  fact.  In  his  writings,  scientific  discipline 
and  a  lyric  of  existence  transmute  fact  into  truth  and  poetry  in  an 
authentic  transcendentalist  spirit.  "Nor  would  I  forget."  Thoreau 
writes  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds,  "the  dense  pitch-pine  wood  east 
of  the  Deep  Cut,  which  I  remember  as  an  open  grassy  field  with  a 
pigeon  place  in  it.  where  also  I  used  to  gather  blackberries.  It 
contains  now  one  of  our  pleasantest  wood  paths,  which  we  call 
Thrush  Alley,  because  the  wood  thrush  sings  there  in  the  shade  of 
the  pines  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  ...  It  is  an  era  when  the  wood 
thrush  first  sings  in  a  new  pine  wood."'  We  know  from  several 
Journal  entries  that  Thoreau  refers  in  the  above  passage  to 
Wheeler's  Blackberry  Field  Lot.  where  he  observed  various  tree 
species  sprouting  under  the  pitch  pines:  "I  find  ...  in  the  pretty 
dense  pitch  pine  wood  of  Wheeler's  blackberry-field,  where  there 
are  only  several  white  pines  old  enough  to  bear, .  .  .  countless 
white  pines  springing  up  under  the  pitch  pines  (as  well  as  many 
oaks),  and  very  few  or  scarcely  any  little  pitch  pines.  .  .  It  is  the 
same  in  the  pigeon-place  lot  east  of  this  "4 

Thoreau  enters  in  his  Journal  and  elsewhere  similar 
observations  that  he  had  made  in  Warren's  Hill  Lot,  as  he  calls  this 
woodlot  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  manuscript.'  "To  Walden 
Woods  .  .  ."  he  jots  down  in  the  Journal  for  October  1 7.  1 860.  "I 
look  through  a  lot  of  young  oaks  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old 
( Warren's,  east  of  the  Deep  Cut,  exclusively  oak,  the  eastern  part). 
There  are  plenty  of  little  oaks  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height.  .  .  ."''  His  field  observations  on  this  part  of  Deep  Cut 
Woods  continue  for  several  pages.   Earlier  in  the  same  year,  on 
May  28,  I  860,  he  shares  delights  of  the  tract  u  ith  us:  "To  Deep 
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Cut .  .  ."  he  reports.  "Along  the  edge  of  Warren's  Wood  east  of  the 
Cut.  see  not  only  the  chestnut-sided  warbler,  but  the  splendid 
Sylvia pardalina,"  the  latter  the  old  scientific  name  for  the  Canada 
Warbler,  a  bird  he  describes  in  bright  detail,  to  close  with  "Not 
shy;  on  the  birches."" 

Often,  Thoreau  treks  across  Deep  Cut  Woods,  from  the 
railroad's  Deep  Cut  to  Laurel  Glen,  or  down  Thrush  Alley  toward 
Walden  Pond.   On  October  14,  1856.  he  enters  in  his  Journal: 
"Going  to  Laurel  Glen  in  the  hollow  beyond  Deep  Cut  Woods," 
where  he  makes  note  of  "erechtites  and  epilohium  [scientific 
names  for  pilewort  and  willow-herbs]  standing  thick  on  the  bare 
hillside.  ...  In  Laurel  Glen,  an  aspen  sprout.  .  ."s  On  June  21, 
1854,  Thoreau  takes  us  to  the  "Mitchella  in  Deep  Cut  woods.  .  .  . 
Its  scent  is  agreeable  and  refreshing.  .  .  ."  Mitchella  repens  is  the 
commonplace  Partridgeberry.  Thoreau  observes  in  the  same 
journal  entry  the  "Pyrola  secunda  at  Laurel  Glen,"9  the  rather 
uncommon  One-sided  Pyrola.  Two  days  later,  on  June  23,  1854, 
on  his  way  to  Walden,  Thoreau  reports  hav  ing  "disturbed  three 
different  broods  of  partridges  in  my  walk  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  One 
in  Deep  Cut  Woods,  big  as  chickens  ten  days  old.  .  .  ."10    Two 
years  later,  on  July  10,  1856,  Thoreau  takes  us  on  a  botanizing 
trek  down  the  Railroad  Causeway  into  the  Deep  Cut,  and  east 
across  Deep  Cut  Woods  by  way  of  Deep  Cut  Path  to  his  "Cut 
woods  hollow"  and  to  "Laurel  Glen  hillside."  Thoreau  identifies 
several  Wintergreen  species,  including  Pyrola  elliptica,  Shinleaf, 
and  Pyrola  chlorantha  [old  name  for  Pyrola  virens,  Greenish- 
flowered  Pyrola]  "near  part  of  Cut  woods,"  and  Pyrola 
rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Pyrola.  in  "Cut  woods  hollow."" 
Earlier  that  same  year,  on  May  10.  1856,  he  reports  "Vaccinium 
Pennsylvanicum,  out  in  Cut  woods"  [old  name  for  Vaccinium 
angustifolium.  Early  Low  Blueberry],  which  "seems  to  bloom  with 
or  immediately  after  the  bearberry."12 

Is  this  historic  Walden  tract  being  wrecked  forever  to  make 
room  for  soccer  fields?  How  can  we  presume,  as  a  nation,  to 
persuade  Brazil  to  spare  the  Amazon  Basin  when  we  cannot  afford 
to  spare  a  small  but  significant  forest  tract  of  a  Walden  whose  very 
name  spells  awe  and  wonder  the  wide  world  over?  For  it  is  not 
just  woodland  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  spare.  We  are  asserting 
the  liberating  values  and  leap  of  mind  that  Walden  gives  rise  to. 
Let  us  then  spare  Deep  Cut  Woods  and  preserve  it  as  conservation 
land  or  as  a  school  nature  sanctuary,  part  of  that  Walden 
embosomed  in  the  land  of  Concord  and  of  that  Walden  in  the 
expanses  of  the  mind. 

Reviewing  prescriptions  by  the  Latin  author  Cato  the  Elder, 
Thoreau  comments  in  his  Journal  for  January  17,  1854.  on  the 
reverence  held  by  the  ancient  Romans  toward  woods  and  groves: 
"When  they  thinned  a  consecrated  grove  (lucum  conlucare,  as  if 
to  let  in  the  light  to  a  shady  place)  they  were  to  offer  a  hog  by  way 
of  expiation  and  pray  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  it  was  sacred  to 
be  favorable  to  them,  their  house  and  family  and  children.  .  .  ," 
and  Thoreau  ponders:  "Should  not  all  groves  be  regarded  as  a 
lucus  or  consecrated  grove  in  this  sense?  I  wish  that  our  farmers 
felt  some  such  awe  when  they  cut  down  our  consecrated 
groves.  .  .  ,"13  as  though  Thoreau  feared  for  the  ultimate  fate  of 
woods  sacred  to  him.  In  our  time,  we  also  ponder:  is  not  Walden 
Woods  our  consecrated  grove?  Yet,  a  historic  Walden  tract  has 
been  slated  by  the  Town  of  Concord  for  utter  ruin  to  make  room 
for  soccer  fields!   Like  Thoreau.  we  wish,  in  turn,  that  the 
Concord  town  fathers  felt  a  little  reverence  toward  our  hallowed 
woods. 
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W: 


ith  the  publication  of  More  Day  to  Dawn,  Sandra 
Harbert  Petrulionis  and  Laura  Dassow  Walls — both  well 
established  scholars  of  Thoreau  and  his  Concord 


contemporaries — have  given  us  a  great  gift:  a  collection  of 
excellent  essays  by  the  leading  scholars  of  Thoreau,  all  focused  on 
one  of  the  most  frequently  read  books  in  the  United  States, 
Walden. 

Before  this  volume,  readers  looking  for  collections  of  insights 
into  Thoreau 's  Walden  had  to  work  with  materials  that  were  a  bit 
dated.  True,  quality  volumes  generally  devoted  to  Thoreau  existed 
before  More  Day  to  Dawn,  including  William  Cain's  A  Historical 
Guide  to  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Richard  Schneider's 
Thoreau  s  Sense  of  Place:  Essays  in  American  Environmental 
Writing.  However,  for  collections  devoted  to  Walden  specifically, 
readers  had  to  go  back  to  works  from  previous  decades:  to  Robert 
Sayre's  New  Essays  on  "Walden  "  or  Joel  Myerson's  Critical 
Essays  on  Henry  David  Thoreau's  "Walden.  "  While  these 
collections  offer  significant  contributions  to  studies  of  Walden,  the 
last  decade  has  seen  important  developments  in  critical  strategies 
and  in  historical  understanding.   In  particular,  Thoreau  studies 
increasingly  involve  reconstructing  an  accurate  history  of  science, 
accounting  for  the  rapid  and  convincing  rise  of  ecocriticism,  and 
deepening  understandings  of  Thoreau's  reading,  his  community, 
and  his  era.  As  Nina  Baym  writes  in  her  Introduction  to  this  fine 
new  volume,  "[Walden]  contains  the  sort  of  multiplicity  that 
allows  for  continual  interpretation  and  reinterpretation"  (3).  The 
need  has  been  great,  then,  for  a  gathering  of  current  scholarship  on 
Walden. 

The  list  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  includes  both  well 
established  scholars  of  Thoreau  (e.g.,  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  David 
Robinson,  and  William  Rossi,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
below)  and  some  younger  scholars  whose  work  is  quite  promising. 
Essay  topics  range  from  Walden's  reception  by  women  readers 
(Sarah  Ann  Wider)  to  the  ways  in  which  Thoreau's  references  to 
the  Iliad  suggest  his  difficulties  with  sexuality,  friendship,  and 
community  (Robert  Oscar  Lopez). 

While  the  essay  topics  vary,  of  course,  Baym  suggests  in  her 
Introduction  that  they  share  a  basic  approach  to  Walden:  they  "all 
point  to  and  unpack  versions  of  the  dualism  that  scholars  have 
identified  as  its  thematic  engine"  (4).  This  is  a  helpful  unifying 
view:  indeed,  the  essays  comprising  More  Day  to  Dawn  explore 
tensions  pervading  both  Thoreau's  thought  and  his  work.  On  one 
hand,  we  find  in  Larry  J.  Reynolds's  essay  an  exploration  of  the 
action/contemplation  dualism.  Reynolds  uncovers  the  ways  in 
which  Walden  reveals  Thoreau's  ongoing  struggle  to  determine 
whether  violent  action  might  lead  to  justice  more  effectively  than 
quiet  contemplation.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Daniel  Peck 
articulates  what  we  might  call  the  description/representation 
dualism,  suggesting  that  through  various  modes  of  landscape 
description  in  "The  Ponds,"  Thoreau  "stabiliz[es]  and  ground[s]" 
(35)  himself  and  his  project  in  the  landscape  of  Walden  Pond. 

However,  an  emphasis  on  the  exploration  of  "dualisms"  in 
these  essays  minimizes  the  significant  challenges  that  many  of 
them  make  to  powerful  traditions  in  Thoreau  scholarship.  For 
example,  Michael  G.  Ziser's  persuasive  piece  takes  on  the  decades 
of  attention  to  Walden  as  a  pastoral  work.  Ziser  demonstrates  that 
whereas  readers  have  long  assumed  Walden 's  affiliation  with  the 
pastoral,  a  consideration  of  its  alliances  with  the  georgic  mode  can 
help  us  make  better  sense  of  its  purpose.  In  particular,  Ziser 
illuminates  several  characteristics  shared  by  both  the  georgic 
tradition  and  Thoreau's  celebrated  book:  an  interest  in  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  the  natural  world;  a  persistent 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  present;  and  the  negotiation  of 


abstraction,  such  that  one  can  "[view]  the  real  as  a  destination  of 
meaning  rather  than  as  meaning's  origin,  understanding  language 
fundamentally  as  experimental"  (183).  Through  a  consideration 
of  its  relationship  to  the  georgic.  Walden  becomes  "less  an  object 
of  study  than  a  tool  for  nourishment."  and  "our  reading  of  the 
book  provides  "the  way  to  a  life  of  creative  verbal  and  physical 
engagement  with  the  world  around  us"  (185).  The  georgic,  then. 
provides  a  reason  for  many  of  Walden's  apparent  dualisms. 

Similarly  groundbreaking  is  Robert  E.  Cummings's  essay, 
which  challenges  the  tradition  of  inattention  to  the  "Baker  Farm" 
section  of  Walden.  Cummings  claims  that  here  Thoreau  suggests  a 
historical  basis  for  our  contemporary  conflicts  between 
"env  ironmentalists"  and  "agriculturists."  Carefully  distinguishing 
"Thoreau  the  writer"  from  "Thoreau  the  narrator"  (191), 
Cummings  argues  that  through  the  narrator's  encounter  with  John 
Field  (the  agriculturist)  in  "Baker  Farm."  Thoreau-as-writer 
exposes  the  limits  of  his  position  as  an  "environmentalist" — or.  to 
use  language  more  appropriate  to  his  period,  as  one  who  has 
plenty  of  theories  about  how  to  live  in  the  natural  world  but  who 
perhaps  lacks  the  grounding  in  the  realities  of  family,  obligation, 
and  true  financial  need  to  put  those  theories  to  the  test.  The  result. 
"Baker  Farm."  is  "the  ironic  airing  out  of  authorial  angst,"  a 
section  of  Walden  that  reveals  Thoreau's  own  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  his  philosophizing  (202). 

Because  More  Day  to  Dawn  has  a  bit  of  a  history,  its  contents 
may  be  familiar  to  some  readers.  Its  creation  therefore  warrants  a 
brief  explanation.  The  book  originated  in  two  Thoreau  Society 
panels  held  at  the  2003  convention  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  and  chaired  by  Petrulionis  and  Walls.  Much  of  the 
work  presented  there  later  appeared  in  their  guest-edited  special 
issue  of  Nineteenth-Century  Prose  commemorating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Walden  (Fall  2004).  Petrulionis 
and  Walls  have  now  published  the  journalcontents  as  a  book. 
Some  of  the  work  included  here  may  have  found  readers  through 
additional  venues:  one  of  the  essays — H.  Daniel  Peck's — appeared 
in  a  different  form  in  Midwest  Studies  in  Philosophy  (2004),  and 
two  other  essays — Lance  Newman's  and  David  Robinson's — are 
now  integral  parts  of  important  book-length  studies  of  Thoreau. 

In  spite  of  the  possibility  that  devoted  collectors  of  all  things 
Thoreauvian  may  experience  some  duplicates  on  their  library 
shelves.  More  Day  to  Dawn  is  an  essential  addition  to  all 
libraries — college  and  university,  public,  and  private.  Attractive 
and  expertly  edited,  the  book  provides  vital  secondary  readings 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  classes  and  insights  into  Thoreau's 
work  for  even  the  most  seasoned  scholars  of  Thoreau's  Walden. 

Thoreau  Society  Presentations  at 
the  2006  ALA  Conference 

The  American  Literature  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  May  2006.  The  following  are  abstracts  of 
the  presentations  of  the  sessions  sponsored  by  the  Thoreau 
Society.  Abstracts  for  the  2007  meeting  in  Boston  will  appear  in 
the  Winter  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Session  I:  "Speaking  Nature  without  Metaphor:  Words  and 
Things  in  the  American  Renaissance" 
Chair:  Noelle  Baker 
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Jennifer  J.  Baker 
New  York  University 
"Romantic  Analogies" 

This  paper  examines  the  Romantic  concept  of  analogy  in 
relation  to  scientific  developments  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  The  Romantic  analogical  approach  to  the 
natural  world,  famously  articulated  in  Emerson's  Nature,  assumed 
that  meaningful  resemblances  and  repetitions  in  nature  reflected  a 
divine  or  metaphysical  unity  underlying  the  diversity  of  nature's 
forms.  Although  this  method  of  interpretation  was  reinforced  by 
the  work  of  comparative  anatomists  who  saw  repetitive  anatomical 
structures  as  a  reflection  of  divine  archetypes,  this  paper  argues 
that  many  mid-century  scientific  thinkers,  including  Richard  Owen 
and  Louis  Agassiz,  also  warned  of  the  limitations  of  analogical 
method.  Such  thinkers  posed  hard  questions  about  which 
resemblances  were  meaningful  and  which  were  not.  and  this 
interrogation  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  scientific 
establishment's  eventual  rejection  of  physical-spiritual  analogies 
entirely.  This  paper  provides  a  brief  account  of  writers  and 
scientists  who  were  theorizing  analogical  relation  at  this  time.  It 
concludes  with  a  reading  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poem  #100  ("A 
science — so  the  Savants  say"),  a  meditation  on  analogical  method 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  poet,  the  theologian,  and  the  scientist 
use  analogy  in  similar,  but  ultimately  not  identical,  ways. 

Rochelle  Johnson 

Albertson  College 

"Thoreau,  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  the  Quest  to  Fasten 

Words  to  Visible  Things" 

This  presentation  emerges  from  a  book  manuscript  project 
that  explores  the  works  of  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Henry 
David  Thoreau  in  the  context  of  the  prevalence  of  metaphorical 
conceptions  of  nature  that  circulated  in  mid-nineteenth-century 
America.  Three  especially  prevalent  mid-nineteenth-century 
metaphors  for  nature  include:  nature  as  a  sign  of  the  nation's 
progress,  nature  as  a  route  to  the  human  perception  of  ultimate 
truth,  and  nature  as  a  symbol  of  the  refinement  of  the  American 
people.  I  argue  that  against  the  metaphorical  conceptions  of 
nature  held  by  many  of  their  contemporaries,  Thoreau  and  Cooper 
struggled  to  understand  the  natural  world  more  directly.  This 
presentation  analyzes  aspects  of  their  works  through  which  we 
witness  their  struggles  against  the  dominant  American  approach  to 
landscape  in  this  period — that  is.  through  the  vehicle  of  metaphor. 

Cooper  and,  increasingly  throughout  his  short  life,  Thoreau 
both  attempt  to  attach  words  to  visible  things  directly — in  a  wow- 
metaphorical  way.  After  discussing  briefly  this  aspect  of  Cooper's 
work,  I  focus  on  the  beginning  of  the  "Sounds"  chapter  of  Walden 
and  its  revision  of  Thoreau's  August  23,  1845,  Journal  entry.  This 
particular  revision  becomes  quite  suggestive  when  we  consider  it 
within  the  context  of  the  prevalence  of  metaphorical 
understandings  of  nature  in  Thoreau's  era.  In  his  Journal.  Thoreau 
had  written  about  the  "inexpressible  meaning"  that  he  finds  in  all 
things,  indicating  that  natural  phenomena  have  a  meaning  in  and 
of  themselves.  When  this  journal  passage  appears  in  revised  form 
in  "Sounds"  in  Walden.  Thoreau  makes  a  telling  revision:  he 
describes  this  "inexpressible  language"  as  a  language  "without 
metaphor."  Metaphor,  he  informs  readers  in  "Sounds."  had 
become  "copious  and  standard,"  and  men  remained  "in  danger  of 
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forgetting  the  language"  that  things  "spoke"  without  it.  Despite 
this  apparent  concern  with  using  metaphor,  however,  Thoreau 
cannot  escape  the  grasp  of  metaphor.  In  Walden,  nature  functions 
largely  as  a  means  to  self-cultivation  and  as  a  means  of 
experiencing  the  enlightenment  of  human  reason.  In  order  to 
escape  the  grasp  of  metaphor,  Thoreau  would  later  immerse 
himself  in  the  study  of  nature's  ways.  This  is  what  he  would  do  in 
his  last  years,  as  scholars  have  demonstrated:  walking  great 
distances,  measuring  and  recording  each  phenomenon,  and 
studying  his  world  even  by  moonlight. 

Cooper  and  Thoreau  wrote  amid  powerful  metaphorical 
understandings  of  nature  that  had  little  to  do  with  nature's 
phenomena,  seasonal  cyclically,  native  species,  or  biota. 
Nonetheless,  these  two  authors  hoped  to  describe  what  they  saw  as 
nature's  truth:  its  seemingly  infinite  variety  of  forms,  its 
predictable  routines,  and  its  ultimate  meaning,  which  lay  precisely 
in  its  forms  and  patterns. 

Ian  Marshall 

Penn  State  Altoona 

"Walden  by  Haiku:  Abstract" 

"Shall  we  always  study  to  obtain  more  of  these  things,and  not 
sometimes  to  be  content  with  less?"  Thoreau,  "Economy" 

First,  the  disclaimer:  I'm  not  claiming  that  Thoreau  was 
influenced  by  haiku  or  even  aware  of  haiku  or  the  haiku  tradition 
in  writing  Walden.  I'm  not  claiming  that  Walden  itself  constitutes 
some  sort  of  extended  haiku.  I'm  not  even  claiming  that  Walden 
consistently  demonstrates  the  traits  of  haiku.  Clearly,  Thoreau,  in 
good  transcendentalist  fashion,  relies  on  metaphor  a  great  deal 
(reading  the  physical  world  as  symbol  of  spirit)  in  a  way  that  haiku 
does  not,  eschewing  as  it  does  metaphor  in  particular  and 
figurative  language  in  general  in  order  to  attempt  to  see  nature  on 
its  own  terms  and  not  in  terms  of  something  else.  Few  readers 
would  accuse  Thoreau  of  the  haiku  ideals  of  "non-intellectuality" 
or  "wordlessness,"  or  of  the  lightness  of  language  that  haiku  poets 
call  "karumi,"  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  how  consistently  he 
demonstrates  "aware,"  the  compassionate  fellow-feeling  essential 
to  the  zen  underpinnings  of  haiku.  Thoreau  is  certainly  capable  of 
compassion  for  and  identification  with  non-human  animals,  but 
with  other  people — not  so  much. 

And  yet,  and  yet — for  all  that,  Thoreau's  aesthetic  principles 
and  his  relationship  with  the  natural  world  do  turn  out  to  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  haiku.  Let  us  count  the  ways:  an 
emphasis  on  simplicity,  a  respect  for  old  and  familiar  things 
("wabi"),  a  sense  of  aloneness  ("sabi"),  a  reliance  on  paradox,  the 
use  of  humor,  a  movement  towards  "selflessness"  (the  egoless 
state  where  boundaries  between  self  and  world  are  dissolved),  and 
above  all  seasonal  awareness,  such  that  Walden,  like  a  collection 
of  haiku,  takes  as  its  subject  the  cycle  of  the  seasons.  Given  all 
these  resonances,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  that  a  reasonable 
abstract  of  the  key  themes  and  ideas  of  Walden  can  be  produced  by 
extracting  from  the  text  a  series  of  Thoreau's  "haiku  moments." 
With  minimal  editing  in  order  to  make  Thoreau's  language 
conform  to  the  formal  expectations  and  traditions  of  haiku,  my 
paper  offers  selections  from  a  chapter-by-chapter  redaction  of 
Walden  to  a  series  of  haiku.  What  becomes  evident  from  such  an 
attempt  is  not  only  that  Thoreau's  sensibility  and  his  relationship 
with  nature  share  the  world  view  we  find  in  haiku,  but  that  his 


language  lends  itself  to  the  aesthetics  of  haiku.  The  most 
important  ideas  of  Walden  generally  find  expression  in  the  most 
haiku-like  language  (relying  on  concrete  language  and  imagery, 
with  frequent  juxtaposition  of  images).  Further,  the  development 
of  Thoreau's  nature  sensibility  can  be  traced  in  his  increasing 
reliance  on  haiku  moments  and  haiku  language  as  the  book 
progresses.  This  experiment  suggests  the  pertinence  of  something 
like  a  "haiku  index,"  whereby  we  look  for  (and  isolate)  haiku 
moments  in  any  work  of  nature  writing.  Such  moments,  I  contend, 
and  as  I  argue  through  the  exemplar  of  Walden,  constitute  a 
structural  and  rhetorical  feature  of  the  genre.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  hearing  calls  for  ecocriticism  to  have  a  clearer  sense  of  its 
theoretical  underpinnings,  ecocritics  can  find  in  haiku  a  ready- 
made  set  of  aesthetic  principles  that  can  be  fruitfully  applied  to 
nature  writing. 

Session  2:  Round  Table  "Teaching  Transcendentalism: 
Problems  and  Possibilities" 
Moderator:  Laura  Dassow  Walls 

Phyllis  Cole 

Penn  State  Delaware  County 

"Teaching  Transcendentalism" 

Lesser-known  figures  in  the  Transcendentalist  movement 
need  not  be  taught  only  in  specialized  courses  at  the  graduate 
level,  but  can  also  come  to  life  as  voices  in  private  and  public 
dialogue  in  undergraduate  courses  on  American  literature  and 
culture.  I  spoke  of  two  courses  I  teach  to  junior  and  senior  majors 
in  English  and  American  Studies.  In  a  course  on  American 
autobiography  from  1750-1850  I  include  personal  narratives, 
letters,  and  diaries  as  significant  forms,  making  room  not  only  for 
Walden,  Nature,  and  Fuller's  "Autobiographical  Romance" 
alongside  Franklin,  Douglass,  et  al.,  but  personal  writings  by  these 
authors  in  dialogue  with  members  of  their  families  and 
communities.  Making  a  special  plea  for  including  Mary  Moody 
Emerson  in  American  literature  courses,  I  handed  out  "four 
teachable  excerpts"  from  her  diary  and  letters  along  with 
questions  about  their  relation  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  the 
history  of  Transcendentalism.  Any  reader  who  would  like  a  copy 
can  email  me  at  pbc2@psu.edu. 

My  course  on  antebellum  American  culture  features  literature 
and  politics  between  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  The  point  is  to 
juxtapose  canonical  writing  against  more  recently  recovered  texts 
by  women  and  by  African,  Native,  and  Hispanic  Americans. 
Working  from  the  Heath  Anthology  and  from  Bedford  Cultural 
Editions  of  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance  and  William  Wells 
Brown's  Clotel,  we  had  at  hand  a  rich  variety  of 
Transcendentalists  engaged  in  antebellum  American  democracy. 
The  founders  and  participants  in  Brook  Farm  accompanied 
Hawthorne's  romance  about  it,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  on 
Nat  Turner  joined  Thoreau's  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government" 
and  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  Margaret  Fuller's  Woman 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  assigned  alongside  "scribbling 
women"  such  as  Fanny  Fern  and  Alice  Cary.  Finally  I  described 
some  of  the  possibilities  opened  by  internet  access,  so  that 
American  Periodicals  Online  can  give  us  the  original  Dial  issue 
where  such  a  short  and  teachable  poem  as  Emerson's  "The 
Problem"  or  "The  Rhodora"  first  appeared,  and  we  might  discover 
it  in  public  dialogue  with  other  voices  of  Transcendentalism. 
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Joel  Myerson 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Emeritus 

"Teaching  Theodore  Parker" 

Theodore  Parker  is  no  longer  included  in  anthologies  of 
American  literature.  How  did  this  happen?  To  begin  with. 
Matthiessen's  American  Renaissance  helped  to  move  literary 
study  to  the  area  of  aesthetics,  rather  than  historical  context,  thus 
moving  more  "literary"  authors  than  Parker  to  the  fore,  while  at 
the  same  time,  historians  dismissed  Parker  for  being  too  "literary." 
Then,  there  are  no  comprehensive  editions  of  Parker's  letters  and 
journals:  most  of  Parker's  works  are  out  of  print;  we  do  not  even 
know  all  of  what  he  published  or  have  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
what  has  been  written  about  him;  and  most  of  his  sermons  remain 
in  manuscript. 

We  need,  as  teachers,  to  pay  more  attention  to  The  Previous 
Question  between  Mr.  Andrews  Norton  and  His  Alumni  Moved 
and  Handled,  in  a  Letter  to  All  Those  Gentlemen  (written  by 
Parker  as  "Levi  Blodgett")  and  of  course  to  the  Discourse  of  the 
Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity,  where  Parker  writes  the 
definitive  challenge  to  those  who  take  a  fundamentalist  approach 
to  the  existence  of  miracles.  Two  important  issues  resonate 
through  both  of  Parker's  works:  first.  Who  is  qualified  to  interpret 
texts  and  why?;  and,  second.  Does  a  religion  stand  or  fall  on  its 
message  or  its  form?  The  question  of  qualifications  raises  basic 
issues  concerning  interpretive  authority — in  the  church  and  in  the 
classroom — and  our  own  roles  relative  to  our  students.  The 
second  question  requires  us — and  our  students — to  examine  basic 
assumptions  about  literary  texts  (such  as  the  validity  of  reader- 
response  or  authorial  intentionality  criticism)  and  the  various 
religious  debates  now  swirling  around  us  on  such  topics  as 
institutional  authority  and/or  infallibility,  evolution  versus 
creationism,  and  punishment  versus  forgiveness.  We  should  not 
forget  that  any  impassioned  discussion  over  interpreting  religious 
texts  is  easily  transportable  to  the  area  of  questioning  literary 
texts. 
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David  M.  Robinson 
Oregon  State  University 
"Imperatives  and  Concerns  in  Teaching  Transcendentalism" 

In  teaching  the  texts  of  the  New  England  transcendentalists, 
one  is  confronted  with  two  imperatives,  which  can  also  be.  in  the 
pragmatics  of  modern  university  instruction,  problematic 
concerns.  The  first  of  these  is  to  establish  the  religious  context  of 
the  transcendental ist  movement.  That  the  movement  is  rooted  in 
the  New  England  theological  tradition,  and  in  particular,  in  the 
discourse  of  Unitarianism,  is  a  well-established,  though  widely 
neglected,  scholarly  truth.  The  work  of  Perry  Miller,  William  R. 
Hutchison.  Conrad  Wright,  Lawrence  Buell.  and  many  others  have 
shown  how  the  transcendentalists  gathered  their  essential 
intellectual  momentum  from  Unitarian  discourse,  and  how  the 
reaction  of  moderate  Unitarians  to  the  "new  views,"  both  in 
critique  and  in  responsive  example,  added  new  fuel  to 
transcendentalist  self-definition  and  cultural  expression.  It  is 
impossible  to  capture  the  insurgent  qualities  of  transcendentalism 
without  recourse  to  the  history  of  religion  in  New  England,  but  the 
discussion  of  religious  issues  in  the  modern  classroom  poses 
difficulties  to  students  who  lack  preparation  and  grounding  in 
religious  thought. 

A  second  imperative  in  the  teaching  of  transcendentalism  is  to 
establish  the  political  significance  of  the  movement,  both  in  its 
1840s  context  and  in  the  present  day.  It  is  vital  to  see  the 
transcendentalists  as  both  advancing  the  progressive  reform 
movements  of  the  1840s  and  in  turn  being  shaped  by  them.  While 
there  is  a  history  of  resistance  to  viewing  the  transcendentalists  as 
progressive  reformers,  in  the  1990's  several  scholars  have  shown 
the  crucial  links  between  progressive  democratic  thinking  and  the 
independent-minded  dissent  that  the  transcendentalists  both 
advocated  and  exemplified.  Recent  work  by  Len  Gougeon,  Albert 
J.  von  Frank,  Stanley  Cavell.  and  George  Kateb  have  helped  to 
establish  and  clarify  this  vital  achievement. 


Barbara  Packer 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Teaching  a  full-scale  lecture  course  on  Transcendentalism  for 
undergraduates  was  a  new  experience  for  me.  I  had  57  students  in 
the  class,  which  met  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
students  read  Channing's  "Likeness  to  God"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  with  curiosity  about  the  theological  issues  involved. 
Sampson  Reed's  Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind  was  a 
harder  slog.  Younger  women  are  often  said  not  to  be  interested  in 
feminism,  but  this  was  not  true  of  my  students,  who  were 
passionately  interested  in  Sophia  Ripley's  "Woman"  and  Fuller's 
"The  Great  Lawsuit."  Those  planning  careers  in  education  debated 
the  wisdom  of  Bronson  Alcott's  educational  theories.  Many 
students  debated  whether  Emerson's  "American  Scholar"  or 
Thoreau's  "Reading"  chapter  offered  a  better  model  for  college 
education.  They  loved  the  antislavery  lectures  but  resisted 
"Resistance  to  Civil  Government."  which  still  has  power  to  raise 
the  specter  of  anarchy  in  modern  minds.  Many  commented  on  the 
relevance  of  the  material  we  were  reading  to  the  problems  faced 
by  the  United  States  today. 


Marjorie  Harding  al  the  Annual  Gathering,  2007 
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Notes  From  Concord 

Michael  Frederick,  Executive  Director 

This  summer  the  Thoreau  Society  participated  in  the 
Thoreau- Wabanaki  Trail  Festival  in  Greenville,  Maine  (July 
21-23)  for  three  days  of  events.  The  first  night,  Bart 
DeVVolf,  Science  Director  of  Elliotsville  Plantation,  gave  a  slide 
presentation  on  the  plants  Thoreau  recorded  during  his  three  trips 
to  Maine  in  1846,  1853,  and  1857.  Thoreau's  increasing  interest 
in  botany  is  evident  in  the  accounts  he  gives  in  the  Maine  Woods, 
as  botanical  observations  become  more  common  throughout  the 
narrative  description  of  his  successive  trips:  "Ktaadn," 
"Chesuncook,"  and  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch."  Most  of  the 
plants  he  documented  are  still  found  today  and  often  in  the  same 
locations  as  he  documented  them  in  what  is  now  the  "Appendix" 
to  The  Maine  Woods. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  Bridget  Besaw's  photos  of  the 
Maine  Woods  were  on  exhibit  at  the  Community  Center.  She's 
compiled  a  stunning  array  of  images  for  a  new  book  that  captures 
the  essence  of  Maine  for  today  and  all  times,  Wildness  within  / 
Wildness  without:  Exploring  Maine  s  Thoreau-  Wabanaki  Trail. 

All  day  Sunday,  the  Thoreau  Society  and  several  other 
organizations  had  exhibit  tables  in  the  local  High  School 
gymnasium.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  meet  people 
interested  in  Thoreau  country,  education,  and  outreach.  In  the 
afternoon,  tribal  historian  James  Francis  lectured  on  place  names 
and  the  Abenaki  language,  followed  by  a  visit  from  Henry  Thoreau 
himself,  as  portrayed  by  Richard  Smith.  We  concluded  the 
evening  with  singer/songwriter  Dave  Mallet,  who  has  a  new  CD 
out.  Mallet  literally  reads  from  Thoreau's  Maine  Woods  while 
playing  guitar  and  blowing  on  his  harmonica  at  intervals.  Most 
Thoreauvians  find  Thoreau's  prose  poetic,  but  I  never  sensed  the 
lyrical  quality  of  the  Maine  Woods  until  now. 

Sunday  the  Thoreau- Wabanaki  Trail  kiosk  was  unveiled  next 
to  the  lake,  where  I  was  invited  to  say  a  few  words.  Right  now,  I 
don't  recall  what  I  exactly  said,  only  the  spirit  in  which  I  spoke, 
which  went  something  like  this.  For  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Thoreau's  1857  trek  through  the  Maine  Woods,  it  is  fitting  that  so 
many  individuals  and  groups  have  come  together  to  celebrate.  As 
I  drove  down  into  Greenville  along  Rt.  15  the  first  day  of  my  trip, 
I  experienced  Moosehead  Lake  as  Thoreau  describes  it  in 
"Chesuncook":  "a  suitably  wild  looking  sheet  of  water,  sprinkled 
with  small  low  islands,  which  were  covered  with  shaggy  spruce 
and  other  wild  wood. . . ."  That  same  scene  that  Thoreau  beheld 
150  years  ago  is  extant  in  this  day.  And  so  Moosehead  Lake  is  not 
only  the  gateway  into  the  Maine  Woods  along  the  Thoreau- 
Wabanaki  Trail,  but  it's  also  the  way  into  the  heart  of  Thoreau  and 
his  modem-day  environmental  legacy.  As  are  Walden  Pond  and 


the  Walden  Woods,  the  Maine  Woods  are  intimately  connected  to 
Thoreau. 


I  think  that  a  river-valley  town  is  much  the 
handsomest  and  largest-featured, —  Thoreau, 
Journal,  June  3,  1850. 


Penobscot  Elders:  Arnie  Neptune  and  Butch  Phillips 

Events  concluded  Monday  morning  with  a  sculpture-unveiling 
ceremony,  presided  over  by  members  of  the  Penobscot  Nation  and 
other  dignitaries.  We  enjoyed  a  half  hour  of  drumming  by  the 
Burnuwurbskek  Singers,  followed  by  an  invocation  by  Penobscot 
Elders  Arnie  Neptune  and  Butch  Phillips.  (Arnie  is  related  to  the 
same  Louis  Neptune  that  Thoreau  wished  to  hire  as  a  guide.) 

The  sculpture,  designed  by  James  Sardonis  and  Tim  Shay, 
depicts  two  birds,  a  canoe,  and  several  plant  species  of  the  Maine 
Woods,  including  those  which  Thoreau  lists:  harebell,  sweet  fern, 
blue-eyed  grass,  low-bush  blueberry,  sheep  laurel,  bearberry,  and 
rhodora.  It's  a  fitting  monument  for  a  fitting  theme:  Thoreau,  the 
Maine  Woods,  and  the  Wabanaki.  This  year  is  the  perfect  time  to 
pull  out  your  backpack  and  a  copy  of  the  Maine  Woods  and  get  to 
Greenville. 

Jim  Hay  den,  Director  of  Marketing  and 

Public  Relations 

Greetings  from  Walden  Pond.  Summer  is  in  full  swing  and  the 
pond  is  busy  welcoming  Thoreauvians,  nature  lovers,  and  just 
plain  folks  to  its  shores.  A  cool  spring  and  early  summer,  coupled 
with  heavy  rain  both  last  year  and  this  April,  have  brought  the 
water  level  to  its  highest  in  years. 

It  was  great  seeing  so  many  of  you  at  the  Annual  Gathering  in 
July.  As  this  was  my  fourth  one,  it  has  become  a  bit  of  a  family 
reunion  for  me  that  I  look  forward  to  with  great  anticipation.  This 
year  over  1 70  people  attended  the  Gathering,  coming  from  Russia, 
Bulgaria,  Japan,  Canada  and  over  twenty  states.  Speakers  such  as 
Thomas  Rain  Crowe,  Albena  Bakratcheva,  Peter  Alden,  Jim 
Hatley,  Pam  Mack,  John  Wawrzonek,  Richard  Smith,  Peter 
Loewer,  Huey,  and  others,  joined  with  Society  board  members 
Tom  Potter,  Wayne  Dilts,  Kevin  Van  Anglen,  Walter  Brain,  Bob 
Habich,  and  Corinne  Smith  to  present  over  thirty-five  programs, 
walks  and  screenings  during  the  four-day  event. 

The  highlight  of  most  Gatherings  is  the  keynote  address,  and 
this  year's  was  no  exception.  Scott  Russell  Sanders,  Distinguished 
Professor  of  English  at  Indiana  University  and  author  of  nineteen 
books,  including  the  recent  A  Private  History  of  Awe,  presented  his 
address,  "Simplicity  and  Sanity,"  to  a  large  crowd  at  the  First 
Parish  Church  on  Saturday  morning.  In  response  to  several 
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suggestions,  we  have  begun  videotaping  the  keynote  address  each 
year  and  now  can  offer  DVDs  of  both  this  year's  speech  and  the 
2006  Keynote  by  Donald  Whaley.  "Absolute  Freedom  and  the 
Wild."  through  the  E-Commerce  store  at  www.shopatwaldenpond. 
org 

Also  on  Saturday  morning,  at  the  Thoreau  Society  annual 
business  meeting,  Dave  Ganoe,  longtime  chairman  of  the  Annual 
Gathering,  and  Joe  Wheeler,  Thoreau  Society  board  and  Finance 
committee  member,  were  recognized  for  their  service  to  the 
Society.  Other  special  events  of  the  weekend  included  a  190th 
birthday  party  for  Henry,  sponsored  by  Walden  University;  the 
annual  open  house  parties  at  both  the  Thoreau  Society  office  and 
the  Thoreau  Farm,  and  a  special  exhibit  of  the  Maine  Woods 
photographs  of  Bert  Call  at  the  Emerson  Umbrella.  Seventeen 
authors,  photographers  and  filmmakers  gathered  to  sign  copies  of 
their  work  on  Saturday  evening  during  the  annual  book  signing 
and  wine  and  cheese  social. 

If  you  couldn't  make  this  year's  event,  you  can  always  start 
planning  to  join  us  next  year.  The  2008  Annual  Gathering  will  be 
held  July  10-13  and  the  theme  will  be  "The  Individual  and  the 
State:  The  Politics  of  Thoreau  in  Our  Time."  You  can  always 
check  out  the  photos  from  this  year  on  the  website  at 
www.thoreausociety.org 

This  year  we  also  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Annual 
Gathering  to  introduce  two  new  T-shirts  and  six  newly  designed 
bumper  stickers,  as  well  as  a  new  "Simplify,  Simplify"  wristband. 
You  can  check  out  all  the  new  products  at  the  E-commerce  store. 
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Also  watch  for  our  new  "Civil  Disobedience  -  Est.  1849" 
shirt,  featuring  drawings  of  Thoreau,  Gandhi,  and  King.  We  also 
have  a  limited  supply  of  signed  books  by  several  of  this  year's 
Annual  Gathering  participants  and  others. 

We  always  look  forward  to  talking  with  you  or  seeing  you 
when  you  pass  through  Concord.  Give  us  a  call  or  drop  us  a  note 
and  stop  by.  Have  a  great  rest  of  the  summer  and  a  spectacular 
fall. 


1  _           A 

wV 

Charles  VanArsdale  and  Allen  Harding  at  the  Annual  Gathering,  2007 


Wilderness  and  Spirit 

A  Mountain  Called  Katahdin 

A  Film  by  Huey 


DVDs  &  Soundtrack  CDs 
Order  at  www.filmsbyhuey.com 


To  learn  about  the  new  film  in  progress 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Surveyor  of  the  Soul 

E-mail:  huey@filmsbyhuey.com 
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The  Best  Western,  recently  awarded 
The  Director's  Award  for  Quality 

Features: 
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■     Complimentary  Deluxe  Continental  Breakfast 

■     Outdoor  Swimming  Pool 
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■     Free  Wireless  High  Speed  Internet 
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740  Elm  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

(978)   369-6100 

Fax  (978)  371-1656 
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Thomas  Rain  Crowe  at  the  Annual  Gathering,  2007 


Juliet  Wheeler  and  Ken  Turkington  at  the  Annual  Gathering,  2007 
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President's  Column 


Tom  Potter 


Home  from  another  great  Annual  Gathering  and  I  just  had  to 
write  to  pass  on  my  excitement  about  the  special  events 
and  great  people  that  shared  the  weekend. 
As  usual  we  had  the  morning  hikes  to  those  special  places  in 
Thoreau  Country  that  remind  us  of  Henry's  attention  to  the 
wonders  of  the  natural  world.  Another  outdoor  event  was  the 
evening  walk  featuring  the  night  sounds  and  sites  of  the 
surrounding  area.  One  highlight  of  the  Gathering  was  a  special 
birthday  party  for  Henry  hosted  by  Walden  University  and  their 
former  President  and  new  Thoreau  Society  Board  member,  Paula 
Peinovich.  The  other  highlight  was  the  great  address  given  by 
Scott  Russell  Sanders  as  our  keynote  speaker  on  Saturday  morning 


Dave  Ganoe.  Tom  Potter,  and  Joe  Wheeler  at  the  2007  Annual  Gathering 
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in  First  Parish  Church.  A  standing  ovation  followed  Scott's 
challenging  words. 

Two  awards  were  given  during  the  Saturday  morning  business 
meeting.  Dave  Ganoe  received  the  Walter  Harding  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  his  many  years  as  Chair  of  the  Annual 
Gathering.  Joe  Wheeler  received  the  Thoreau  Society 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  for  his  energy  and  leadership  in 
saving  the  Thoreau  Birth  House.  As  I  ponder  the  transition  from 
the  first  half  of  the  year  to  the  second,  I  recall  Thoreau's 
comments  from  his  August  24,  1852,  Journal  entry,  "The  year  is 
but  a  succession  of  days,  and  I  see  that  I  could  assign  some  office 
to  each  day  which,  summed  up,  would  be  the  history  of  the  year. 
Everything  is  done  in  season,  and  there  is  no  time  to  spare." 

"No  time  to  spare"  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  these  days  as  well.  Just  as  we  finish  the  Annual  Gathering 
we  prepare  for  a  Minneapolis  regional  meeting,  October  5th  and 
6th.  Then  we  are  back  in  Concord  for  the  October  12th  and  13th 
lectures  surrounding  the  new  joint  exhibit  from  the  collections  of 
the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library, 
"Reconstructing  Thoreau's  World."  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  our 
past-president  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Princeton  Edition  of  The 
Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  will  deliver  the  keynote  address  for 
that  event.  And  in  addition,  another  Thoreau  Society  Lecture 
Series  is  planned  for  the  fall  in  Concord.  For  details  of  all,  see  our 
website  at  www.thoreausociety.org. 

As  I  conclude  this  note  I  must  confess  that  this  year  has  been 
a  challenging  one.  But  in  each  case  the  staff,  the  Board,  and  you 
have  combined  efforts  and  resources  and  prevailed.  I  thank  you 
for  your  continued  interest  and  support  of  the  Society,  and  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  next  event,  wherever  it  may  be.  Now, 
where  is  that  stream  that  I  can  go  a  fishing  in? — time? 

A  footnote — I  had  just  filled  my  bird  feeders  this  morning  as  I 
wrote  this  note  and  as  I  completed  it  a  titmouse  came  to  the 
window  ledge  of  the  cabin,  carrying  a  sunflower  seed  as  if  to  say 
thanks.  Just  two  feet  apart,  we  made  eye  contact,  and  I  thanked  the 
titmouse  as  well  for  reminding  me  of  why  we  live  in  the  deep 
woods — to  be  close  to  and  even  a  part  of  the  natural  world. 


Of  interest  to  members  of  the 
Thoreau  Society 

Jeff  Cramer,  the  curator  of 
collections  of  the  Henley  Library 
at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  writes  a 
monthly  newsletter  available  by  a 
free  email  subscription.  To  receive 
copies,  send  a  note  to  Jeff  at 

Jeff.Cramer@walden.org 


Notes  &  Queries 


We  are  grateful  to  the  contributors  to  this  issue  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  J.  Walter  Brain  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Thoreau  Society  and 
lives  in  Concord's  next-door  town  of  Lincon,  "a  crow's  call  away 
from  Walden."  He  may  be  reached  at  JWalterBrain@Gmail.com; 
Robert  N.  Hudspeth,  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  is  Research  Professor 
of  English  at  the  Claremont  Graduate  University;  Rochelle 
Johnson  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Environmental 
Studies  at  Albertson  College  in  Caldwell,  Idaho;  Leslie  Perrin 
Wilson  is  the  Curator  of  the  William  Munroe  Special  Collections 
of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

The  Thoreau  Society  is  the  recipient  of  a  generous  donation  of 
$10,000  to  assist  in  cataloging  the  Walter  Harding  collection  that 
the  Society  owns  and  that  is  housed  in  the  Henley  Library  of  the 
Thoreau  Insititute.  The  anonymous  donor's  funds  combine  with 
those  of  the  Harding  family,  who  are  directing  royalties  from 
Professor  Harding's  publications  to  the  Society  for  work  on  the 
collection.  The  Society  is  deeply  grateful  for  the  contributions. 
Anyone  who  might  like  to  volunteer  to  help  Jeff  Cramer,  the 
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curator,  or  who  knows  of  appropriate  housing  for  graduate  school 
interns  should  contact  Jeff  at  (781)  259-4730  or  Jeff.Cramer@ 
walden.org 

William  J.  Bly  writes  to  ask  if  anyone  has  given  thought  to 
writing  a  biography  of  Walter  Harding.  It's  a  good  question  for 
anyone  with  the  experience  to  undertake  such  a  work.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  for  someone  to  write  a  full  history  of  the  Society. 

Randall  Conrad  passes  along  a  note  from  Yankee  Magazine: 
a  Chevrolet  Suburban  is  longer  than  Thoreau 's  house  at  Walden. 

Clarence  Burley  notes  an  article  on  Elias  Hicks,  Thoreau's 
Quaker  contemporary,  in  the  April  2007  issue  of  Friends  Journal. 

Scott  Insch  reports  a  radio  program  on  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  on  June  30,  2007,  in  which  Dr.  Kerry 
Sanders,  University  of  Sydney,  said  that,  to  find  a  "dynamic  and 
interesting  philosophy"  in  the  United  States  one  must  look  to 
"people  like  Thoreau,  Emerson,  later  on  Whitman,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe." 

John  Roman  found  the  following  comment  on  credit  cards  in 
the  John  D.  MacDonald  mystery  novel,  The  Deep  Blue  Goodbye 
(Fawcett,  1964):  "[credit]  cards  are  handy,  but  I  hate  to  use  them.  I 
always  feel  like  a  Thoreau  armed  with  a  Leica  and  a  bird  book. 
They're  the  little  fingers  of  reality,  reaching  for  your  throat.  A  man 
with  a  credit  card  is  in  hock  to  his  own  image  of  himself." 

Mark  Sullivan  sends  this:  "The  early  20th-century 
Philadelphia  writer  Christopher  Morley  saw  Thoreau  as  a  role 
model  (though  he  takes  some  pot-shots  at  the  'hermit  of  Walden'). 
He  mentions  Thoreau  a  number  of  times  in  his  book  Travels  in 
Philadelphia  (Philadelphia:  David  McKay,  1920).   In  a  chapter 
called  'Sauntering,'  Morley  says,  in  part:  'Just  as  Thoreau 
compiled  a  Domesday  Book  and  kind  of  classified  directory  of  the 
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sights,  sounds  and  scents  of  Walden  (carefully  recording  the 
manners  of  a  sandbank  and  the  prejudices  of  a  woodlouse  or  an 
appletree),  so  I  love  to  annotate  the  phenomena  of  the  city.  I  can 
be  as  solitary  in  a  city  street  as  ever  Thoreau  was  in  Walden.'  A 
paragraph  or  two  later,  Morley  writes:  'What  is  it  Thoreau  says 
with  his  penetrative  truth — "Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  class 
those  who  are  once  and  a  halfwitted  with  the  half-witted,  because 
we  appreciate  only  a  third  part  of  their  wit."  By  the  time  a  man  is 
thirty  he  should  be  able  to  see  what  life  has  to  offer,  and  take  what 
dishes  on  the  menu  agree  with  him  best.  That  is  whole  wit, 
indeed,  or  wit-and-a-half  And  if  he  finds  his  pleasure  on  a  park 
bench  in  ragged  trousers  let  him  lounge  then,  with  good  heart.  I 
welcome  him  to  the  goodly  fellowship  of  saunterers,  an  acolyte  of 
the  excellent  church  of  the  agorolaters!'" 

Ann  Harleman  has  published  a  book  of  stories,  Thoreau's 
Laundry  (Dallas:  Southern  Methodist  University,  2007). 

Corinne  H.  Smith  sends  your  editor  a  number  of  items, 
among  which  is  a  story  in  the  Boston  Globe  for  July  8,  2007: 
"Walk  This  Way:  Inventive  Land  Bridge  Across  Route  2  Could 
Connect  Walden  Woods  for  Both  People  and  Wildlife."  The  story 
describes  a  proposed  "tree-  and  shrub-covered  overpass  25  feet 
wide  and  packed  with  earth  on  both  its  sides,  serving  as  a 
passageway  for  both  wildlife  and  humans."  The  proposal 
originates  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and  draws  on  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council.  Randall  Conrad  also  sent 
word  of  the  article. 

Corinne  saw  a  rock  added  to  the  cairn  early  this  summer  with 
a  painted  slogan:  "We  came,  we  saw,  we  transcended."  Says 
Corinne,  "it  has  since  been  adopted  and  taken  home  by  someone." 

Photos  of  the  Gathering  and  Penobscot  elders,  courtesy  of 
Mike  Frederick. 


Elegantly  written  and  filled  with  surprising  insights, 
Dr.  Sperber's  book  adds  a  new  chapter  to  our 
understanding  of  Thoreau.  For  those  like  myself, 
who  have  a  knee-jerk  reaction  against  psychological 
reductionism,  be  reassured  — it  is  this  doctor's 
erudition  that  makes  this  medicine  go  down. 

Alan  A.  Stone,  M.D., 

Touroff-Glueck  Professor  of  Law  and  Psychiatry, 

Harvard  University 

Higganum  Hill  Books 
PO  Box  666 
Higganum,  CT  06441 
800-888-4741 

ISBN  0-9741158-2-7 
Price:  $17.95 
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Annual  Gathering  2008 

"The  Individual  and  the  State:  The 
Politics  of  Thoreau  in  Our  Time" 

July  10-13,  2008 

Concord,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  ideas  and  suggestions  for  speakers,  programs, 

and  activities  for  the  Annual  Gathering 

before  Friday,  December  7,  2007  to: 


Wayne  Dilts 
AnnualGathering(5  hotmail.com 


Life  With  Principle,  The 
Thoreau  Educational  DVD 

Produced  by  Mel  Hopper  in  association  with 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  in  collaboration  with 

Lobitos  Creek  Ranch 

With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide.  Thoreau  curriculum, 
commentary,  bonus  features  and  interactive  website 

For  classrooms,  community  forums, 
workshops,  and  group  discussions 

( 'onnecting  Thoreau  V  challenges  to  us 
and  the  choices  we  lace  today 

For  updates,  ordering  information,  and 

announcements  of  related  programs: 

uuu.lifewithprinciple.org 
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Habich.  Secretary;  Robert  N.  Hudspeth;  Loma  Mack;  Gayle  Moore; 
Wesley  T.  Mott;  Christine  O'Connor:  Paula  Peinovich;  Charles  T. 
Phillips;  Tom  Potter,  President;  Michael  Schleifer,  Treasurer;  Dale 
Schwie;  Corinne  Smith;  Kevin  Van  Anglen;  Joseph  Wheeler. 

Staff:    Mike  Frederick,  Executive  Director;   Margaret  Gram. 
Accountant;   Jim  Hayden,  Director  of  Marketing  and  Public  Relations; 
John  Chateauneuf,  Outreach  Coordinator;   Jon  Fadiman  and  Emily 
Hogan,  Shop  Associates;   Sarah  Hayden,  Annual  Gathering  Intern. 

Established  in  1941,  the  Thoreau  Society.  Inc.,  is  an  international 
nonprofit  organization  with  a  mission  to  honor  Henry  David  Thoreau 
by.  stimulating  interest  in  and  fostering  education  about  his  life,  works, 
and  philosophy  and  his  place  in  his  world  and  ours;  by  encouraging 
research  on  his  life  and  writings;  by  acting  as  a  repository  for 
Thoreauviana  and  material  relevant  to  Henry  David  Thoreau;  and  by 
advocating  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country.  Membership  in  the 
Society  includes  subscriptions  to  its  two  publications,  the  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin  (published  quarterly)  and  The  Concord  Saunterer 
(published  annually).  Society  members  receive  a  ten-percent  discount 
on  all  merchandise  purchased  from  the  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden 
Pond  and  advance  notice  about  Society  programs,  including  the  Annual 
Gathering. 

Membership:  Thoreau  Society,  55  Old  Bedford  Road,  Concord,  MA 
01742,  U.S.A.;  tel.  (978)  369-5310;  fax:  (978)  369-5382;  e-mail: 
info(S  thoreausociety.org. 

Merchandise  (including  books  and  mail-order  items):  Thoreau  Society 
Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742-451 1. 
U.S.A.;  tel:  (978)  287-5477;  fax:  (978)  287-5620;  e-mail: 
info(«  shopatwaldenpond.org;  Website:  www.shopatwaldenpond.org. 

Concord  Saunterer:  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Department  of  English,  519 
Humanities  Office  BIdg,  University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  SC 
29208  U.S.A.;  tel:  (803)  777-2308;  e-mail  wallsld@gwm.sc.edu 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin:  Robert  N.  Hudspeth,  118  E.  Sixth  St.. 
Ontario,  CA  91764  U.S.A.:  e-mail:  robert.hudspeth@cgu.edu. 

All  other  communications:  Thoreau  Society,  55  Old  Bedford  Road, 
Concord,  MA  01742,  U.S.A.;  tel.  (978)  369-5310;  fax:  (978)  369-5382; 
e-mail:  info'w  thoreausociety.org. 


Please  submit  items  for  the  Fall 

Bulletin  to  your  editor  before 

October  15,  2007 


www.thoreausociety.org 


